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time of great 





change 


4 he month of June is always a time of significant change at a uni- 
versity. We say our goodbyes and extend our best wishes to another 


class of graduates and prepare to welcome a new cohort of stu- 
dents. 

But this June promises to be one of immense change, even by the frenet- 
ic standards that we have established at Concordia University these past 
few years. For one, we are gearing up for what will be one of the largest 
classes ever to graduate from the Faculty of Arts and Science — more than 
1,700 students. And if our enrolment projections are correct, we stand to 
welcome the largest group of new students in our history this fall. 

We are also getting ready to open the Loyola Science Complex, a state- 
of-the-art facility that will dramatically change the way in which we teach 
and conduct research in the sciences. The opening of the new building 
also promises to change forever the physical landscape of our university 
and will mark a change in the use of our two campuses. 

Finally, I would be remiss to write about change without mentioning the 
ongoing changes that are taking place in our pro! rial ranks. Once 
again this summer, we are bidding farewell to a group of retiring profes- 
sors — 15 faculty members who between them have more than 500 years 
of service at the university. | am deeply saddened by having to say 
farewell to this group of skilled and dedicated individuals who have devot- 
ed much of their professional careers to Concordia. I offer my personal 
best wishes to each of them in their retirements. 

Of course, in the spirit of change, we will also be welcoming nearly 30 
new tenure-track professors to the Faculty this summer, each of whom 
carries with him or her the hopes and promises of fresh ideas and new ini- 
tiatives. 

Yes, June is a time of change and renewal as we move Concordia’s 
Faculty of Arts and Science into the 21st Century. 


oe 


Martin Singer, Dean 
Faculty of Arts & Science 





Cover photo by Ryan Blau: From the left, David Lipes, Noemie Dupuy and Michael 
Elman, owners of Wave Generation, a successful audio production company. See story, 
page 4. 

Inset photo: Concordia graduate Don Carmody poses with Renée Zellweger during the film- 
ing of Chicago. See story, page 7 
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\\ umber one with a bullet 


Loyola graduate parlays his love of science 
into a successful business venture 


obert Walsh has never thought of himself as an entrepreneur. In 
R*: when he was informed last fall that he had been selected 
002 Quebec Entrepreneur of the Year by financial services corpo- 
ration Ernst & Young, he asked an employee to look the word up in a dic- 
tionary, just so he could be sure which of his talents was being recognized. 

The former Loyola College Science student (BSc, 1963) prefers to see 
himself as an inventor who is eager to use his scientific background to 
solve problems. If, along the way, his ideas should happen to spawn prof- 
itable companies that generate millions of dollars of revenue and employ 
hundreds of skilled workers, then so be it. 

That is pretty much what transpired in 1990, when a former firearms 
examiner with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police approached Walsh 
with a plan to build a machine capable of matching spent bullets and shell 
casings to the guns from which they were fired. Walsh, who had never set 
foot in a crime lab, quickly discovered that such a tool would be wel- 
comed by law enforcement officers. 

The result was Forensic Technology Inc., whose signature product, IBIS 
(Integrated Ballistics Information System), automates the tedious process 
of comparing and contrasting the distinct marks, or ballistic fingerprints, 
that are left on each bullet after it is fired from a gun. IBIS machines have 
since been credited with helping police find links to more than 20,000 dif- 
ferent crime scenes and crack hundreds of unsolved shootings. 

Among Forensic Technology's most high-profile success stories was last 
year’s series of sniper attacks in the Washington D.C. area, in which the 
company’s technology allowed investigators to quickly connect the seem- 
ingly random shootings to a single gun. By matching the bullets recovered 
from the shootings with those used in crimes committed elsewhere, police 
were able to identify and apprehend the two suspects. 

“We can safely say that there are people walking around today who 
would not be alive were it not for our technology,” says Walsh. “In busi- 
ness, you always get a lot of satisfaction from making a big sale or com- 
pleting a successful project. But in this business, we're also providing big 
social benefits.” 

Forensic Technology’s equipment is now in use in 29 countries, includ- 
ing 235 crime labs in the United States. Last year alone, the company sold 
80 units at approximately $600,000 US a pop. The company, headquar- 
tered in a Montreal suburb, employs 250 people and operates branch 
offices in Florida, Ireland and South Africa. 

Walsh attributes his company’s success foremost to the effectiveness of 
its products. “We started to get results right away,” he says. “If we had not 
been able to solve crimes, this would have been a very short story.” 

(see Walsh, page 16) 
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Walsh: true crime stopper 
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aking noise on the media scene 







uring the three years they spent together in Concordia University’s 
D Department of Communication Studies, Michael Elman and David 

Lipes were practically inseparable. By day, they attended class together 
and often collaborated on group projects. By night, they strapped on their musi- 
cal instruments and jammed together in a garage band. After graduating in 2000, 


ness, it surprised no one that the first telephone call he placed was to Lipes. They 
joked about opening a bar in Hawaii, but eventually settled on something more 
suited to their talents — an audio-production company, which they dubbed Wave 
Generation. 

The company, which took on a third partner, Noemie Dupuy, last year, specializes in creating sound effects and musical 
accompaniments for various media platforms — everything from the beeps and bops you hear in video games to more elabo- 
rate musical scores for movies and TV shows. They produce some of the work themselves at local studios, but also rely on a 
roster of independent song writers, composers and sound designers. 

The young company has already emerged as a serious player on the media production scene, particularly in the video- 
game sector. Wave Generation’s audio work appears in games manufactured for many of the world’s top-selling video-game 
systems, including Microsoft’s Xbox, Nintendo’s Game Boy and Sony’s PlayStation. 

“These companies have the ability to create their visuals, but they don’t have audio departments,” says Elman. “Basically, 
we serve as their audio department and take care of all of the sounds that they need.” 

In addition to making noise in the literal sense, the partners have devoted large volumes of time to laying the groundwork 
for a solid business. They have developed a business plan, secured thousands of dollars worth of start-up financing and 
learned first-hand how to negotiate everything from fee structures to commercial leases. The trial-by-fire has been exciting, 
they say, but has also taught them that running a business is not for everybody. 


Ryan Blau 


(see Wave, page 16) 
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etting the last word 


‘hen Alan Vickers graduated from Concordia University’s Translation Studies 
\ \ ] program, he certainly did not expect to wind up working in a factory. So when 
his job at a large translation firm started to feel like assembly-line work, he 
decided it was time to look for new opportunities. 
He wound up finding those opportunities in the basement of his suburban home, which 


in 1998 was transformed into the global headquarters for Traduction Proteus. With his 
wife Julia, a Concordia sociology graduate, by his side, Vickers was ready to take the 

































translation world by storm — provided that his telephone would ring. 

“Tt was a scary proposition,” he admits. “We didn’t have any formal business skills and 
we knew nothing about marketing a business. Some days, we would sit at home by the 
phone and it wouldn't ring for three days, and we wondered whether we had done the ia 
right thing.” . MM 

But work did begin to pour in, from an average of 45,000 words a month in 1998 to 
170,000 words a month last year. The Vickers have since added four full-time translators to} - a” | 
their team — among them, three Concordia graduates — and moved the company out of SUrder. 
their basement and into larger, more office-like premises. 

“Sometimes, it’s a bit scary to think that you’re responsible for the livelihood of others,” Julia Vickers says. “But the free- 
dom to control our own destiny has made it all worthwhile.” 

The company got its start doing work for insurance companies, primarily translating French doctor’s reports into English 
for insurance agents investing disability claims. But as the firm began to add staff, the Vickerses realized that they needed to 
diversify their client base. 

Today, insurance-related documents account for less than one-quarter of the company’s revenue; the bulk of its business 
comes from a mix of clients, ranging from pharmaceutical companies to Montreal’s Place des Arts. The company translates 
everything from press releases and marketing materials to technical manuals and legal documents. 


(see Proteus, page 16) 











ome people start their own companies in order to 
S increase their earnings. Others are eager to free 

themselves from the shackles of a nine-to-five rou- 
tine. Susan Bell just wanted to keep her job. 

A graduate of Concordia University’s TESL 
Certificate program, Bell was quite content with her 
post at Bell Canada, where she had spent eight years 
teaching English to Francophone employees as a mem- 
ber of the company’s language training department. 

But when the phone company decided to cut costs in 
1993, the language training department was one of the 
first to be eliminated. The company still sought to offer 
language instruction to its employees, but now preferred 
to contract the work to an outside firm. 

Sensing an opportunity, Bell and three fellow instruc- 





tors banded together to found a new entity. “We had to 
act quickly,” she says. “We had no time to enroll in 
MBA courses or to develop a business plan. We would 
have missed out on the opportunity.” 

The quartet christened their new venture ELAM, an 
acronym for Enseignement de Langue Anglaise a 
Montréal, and they were back in Bell Canada’s training 
rooms within a month. They soon realized that they 
could export their formula of English writing and con- 
versation classes to a host of other companies. 

“At first, it really was about keeping our jobs,” Bell 
says, “but then the idea of having our own business 
became exciting and we realized that we had a really 
good product.” 

Today, only Bell and partner Paule Grenier remain 


from the original quartet, but under their stewardship, 
ELAM has grown into one of the fastest-growing lan- 
guage schools in Montreal, offering courses in English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese and Mandarin. The firm, 
with headquarters on the sixth floor of a downtown 
office tower, has more than 100 teachers on contract 
and counts dozens of corporations as clients. 

Part of ELAM’s success can be attributed to good 
timing; soon after the firm’s creation, the Quebec gov- 
ernment introduced a new law requiring large compa- 
nies to boost the amount of money they spend on 
employee training. For many companies, particularly 
those doing business outside of the province, it repre- 
sented an opportunity to equip their Francophone 
employees with English-language skills. 


But while most of ELAM’s training has a business 
bent to it, the firm has also been known to tailor courses 
to just about any whim. On the menu this summer, for 
example, is a five-session workshop combining English 
lessons with golf, for those who want to freshen up their 
vocabulary and grammar while sharpening their putting 
skills. 

Bell says it is one example of how her firm is able to 
maintain market share in what is a fiercely competitive 
industry. 

“We constantly need to come up with new ideas to 
stay ahead of the pack,” she says. “How we stumbled 
into this business makes for a nice story, but to still be 
here 10 years later with the success that we've had is no 
accident.” 
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Basch-Tétreault: overcoming obstacles 


Basch-Tétreault has 
never begged out of 
an assignment or asked 
for a deadline to be 
extended. “I would 
never ask for any spe- 
cial favours because I 
am deaf,” she says. 
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heer determination 


Aspiring journalist won't let deafness block her dream 


ith its difficult assignments, tight deadlines and mounds of 
\ \ ] information to absorb, Concordia University’s undergraduate 
program in Journalism can be a taxing experience under the 
best of circumstances. 

For Chantal Basch-Tétreault, the challenges are particularly daunting. 
She was born with a severe hearing impairment and relies on lip-reading 
as her primary form of understanding. 

Yet not only has Basch-Tétreault opted for a field that is dependent on 
the spoken word, but she has become one of the top first-year students in 
the program, amazing her professors and classmates with her ability to 
turn in consistently solid assignments without the benefit of hearing. 

Academic success is nothing new to Basch-Tétreault, whose scholastic 
achievements have been recognized in the past by the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. She was also class valedictorian last year 
when she graduated from Dawson College, and she received Concordia’s 
Lindsay Crysler Award last fall, which is given annually to the top student 
entering the university’s Journalism program. 

Even so, Journalism Professor Ross Perigoe says he was amazed at how 
easily Basch-Tétreault succeeded in her Introduction to Radio News class, 
given the important role that sound plays in a radio environment. 

“If she can do well in radio journalism, then there is nothing that can 
keep her from doing any type of journalism,” says Perigoe. 

Basch-Tétreault’s handicap does present a host of obstacles, but she and 
the university have worked to surmount them. In class, her professors are 
outfitted with special microphones on their lapels, which amplify their 
voices for a small receiver that Basch-Tétreault keeps by her side. 

Conducting interviews has proven to be more problematic, since she 
relies on lip-reading and needs to keep her eyes peeled on the speaker's 
mouth, which prevents her from taking proper notes. Instead, she tapes 
her conversations and plays them back for an oral interpreter, who reads 
them back to her while she transcribes the conversation. 


Telephone interviews are conducted by speakerphone, with an oral inter- 


preter listening in by her side, mouthing the words. 
It can make for time-consuming work, yet Basch-Tétreault has never 
once begged out of an assignment or asked for a deadline to be extended. 
“I would never ask for any special favours because I am deaf,” she says. 
It leads one to ask why Basch-Tétreault did not choose an area of study 
less dependent on communications. Science or fine arts come to mind as 
fields that would appear to be more compatible to the hearing-impaired. 
“Tf I had chosen something that I wasn’t happy doing, then that would 
not have been compatible either,” she says. “I can’t think of anything that 
I would rather be doing.” e® 


Zellweger would never have received a Best Actress nomination at this 

year’s Academy Awards. Carmody admits that he was blown away by 
Zellweger's performance in Chicago, but says that if he had had his way, 
the blonde actress from Texas would not have been given a starring role in 
the movie, which won six Oscars this year, including the coveted Best 
Picture award. 

“T wasn’t convinced that she could sing,” Carmody, one the film’s pro- 
ducers, says of Zellweger, who ultimately convinced the film’s director 
that she was up to the task. 

Fortunately, it’s been one of the few misjudgments that Carmody has 
made during a prolific filmmaking career that has spanned three decades. 
Since graduating from Concordia University’s Communication Arts pro- 
gram in 1972, Carmody has demonstrated an amazing ability to turn low 
or moderate-budget projects into box office successes that have far exceed- 
ed studio expectations. 

Witness the work he did with Porky’s, the low-brow Canadian comedy 
whose $4-million budget and reliance on infantile jokes hinted at little in 
the way of box office appeal. Instead, it became the first comedy to gross 
$100 million in North America, buying Carmody instant clout in 
Hollywood. 

Carmody has gone on to produce more than 70 feature films, including 
Good Will Hunting, The Whole Nine Yards, Angel Eyes and 3,000 Miles 
to Graceland. His current production, Gothika, stars Halle Berry as a psy- 
chiatrist who wakes up as a patient in an asylum with no memory of hav- 
ing committed a terrible crime. The movie, currently being filmed in 
Montreal, is expected to open in theatres this fall. 

As head of his own production company, Don Carmody Productions 
Inc., Carmody is involved in virtually every aspect of a film’s conception, 
from choosing scripts and securing production money to overseeing cast- 
ing calls and negotiating salaries with top Hollywood stars. He spent the 
first part of his career shopping ideas to Hollywood’s top studios; these 
days, it is often the studios that come calling on Carmody to produce their 
films. 

That was the case with Chicago, whose screen rights had been pur- 
chased by Miramax, one of North America’s largest movie studios. The 
production represented a huge gamble, since musicals have traditionally 
not fared well on the big screen. 

“But when I first saw (director) Rob Marshall's choreography, I knew 
this would be an amazing movie,” he says. 

Like many of Carmody’s productions, Chicago was filmed in Canada — 


in this case, Toronto’s streets were used as a fill-in for 1920s Chicago. In 
(see Oscar winner, page 16) 


[: the decision had been entirely Don Carmody’s to make, Renée 
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nd the Oscars go to... 


Producing Chicago has helped Concordia graduate 
cement his reputation in Hollywood 





Carmody: career on a roll 








Don Carmody spent 
the first part of his 
career shopping ideas 
to Hollywood’s top 
studios. These days, 
it is often the studios 
that come calling on 
Carmody to produce 
their films. 
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‘ou can be sure that Bob Roy isn’t spending much 
Y of his free time at IKEA these days. As one of 
the main point men in the design and construc- 
tion of the Loyola Science Complex, Roy (pictured, 
below) has seen enough samples of floor tiles, window 
blinds and filing cabinets in the last few months to satisfy 
even the most ardent of interior decorators, let alone 
someone who was trained as a Biology Professor. 
But as Vice-Dean of planning for Concordia 
University’s Faculty of Arts and Science, it has fallen 





2 ee ; 
—ehind the scenes at the new Science Complex 


upon Roy to make many of the final decisions on the 
hundreds of decorating details often forgotten about in 
the grand scheme of putting up an $85-million science 
building — everything from selecting colour schemes for 
each of the facility’s main areas to choosing the styles of 
furniture for 330 research labs, 270 offices, 100 teaching 
laboratories and 30 classrooms, as well as several confer- 
ence rooms and lounges. 

“Tt gives you a real appreciation for details,” says Roy. 
“Even things that may seem simple, like figuring out how 
many chairs or how many filing cabinets you need, have 
turned out to be enormous undertakings.” 

The Faculty of Arts and Science has set aside $3 mil- 
lion to purchase furniture and equipment for the Science 
Complex, including $750,000 to furnish the offices and 
laboratories with desks, chairs, filing cabinets and lab 
stools. This money is in addition to several million dollars 
that the Faculty has spent in recent years to replace 
equipment in science teaching laboratories in anticipation 
of the opening of the new Science Complex. 

Many of the building’s other necessities, such as win- 
dow blinds, directional signs, a security system and a tele- 
com network, are included as part of the building budget. 








The university hired an outside design firm, Moreaux 
Hauspy Design Inc., to draw up office and laboratory lay- 
outs and to guide planners like Roy in choosing design 
and decor options that provide the best balance between 
functionality and aesthetics. 

The university's Department of Purchasing Services 
helped the Faculty procure most of its goods, setting up a 
tender process to spark competitive bids. 

“We're a public institution seeking to get the best value 
for public and donated monies,” Roy says. 
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ew lease on life for art work 
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hile the opening of the 
\ \ ] Loyola Science Complex 
will provide a new home 


for hundreds of science students and 
professors, it will also provide new 
surroundings for seven works of art 
long buried in the vaults of 
Concordia University’s art gallery. 

The seven pieces, wooden sculp- 
tures and masks from Africa, Papua 
New Guinea and British Columbia’s 
Aboriginal communities, were all 
donated to Concordia in the 1960s 
and 1970s. 





But with Concordia’s Leonard & 
Bina Ellen Art Gallery taking on a 
more contemporary focus in recent 
times, the works have spent many 
years in storage. 

That is set to change this fall, when 
the pieces will be put on display in the 
atrium of the new Science Complex. 
Climate-controlled glass cases are 
being built to hold the pieces and pro- 
tect them from warping. 

The reappearance of the seven 
sculptures is part of a larger initiative 
on the part of Concordia’s Rector’s 





Cabinet to incorporate more works of 
art onto campus, says Clarence 
Epstein, Director of Special Projects 
in the Rector’s Office. 

“Tt acknowledges the importance 
that art plays in campus life and in 
life in general,” he says. 

The university is in the process of 
tracking down the original donors or 
their heirs, and plans to invite them 
to a special reception in the Science 
Complex to mark their gifts. 

The Science Complex will open for 
classes and research this fall. 








on the move 


s far as moves go, they don’t 
get much bigger than the one 
planned for Concordia 


University’s science departments this 
summer, as faculty and staff from four 
departments vacate the top floors of 
the Henry F. Hall Building and move 
into the Loyola Science Complex, 
seven kilometers to the west. 

Some of the complex’s new occu- 
pants will be arriving from the 
Drummond Science Building, just a 
stone’s throw from their new home. 

The gargantuan moves are set to 
begin the first week of June and should 
wrap up by August 27. 

All told, movers are expected to 
transport about 8,800 bins and boxes, 
as well as hundreds of fragile pieces of 
science equipment. Installation teams 
will be on hand at the Loyola Science 
Complex throughout the move to 
ensure that equipment can be hooked 
up quickly once it is unloaded. 

“The plan is to ensure that research 
labs are shut down for as little time as 
possible,” says Claude Lamarche of the 
Science Technical Centre. “In an ideal 
world, we would move people out of 
their old labs on a Monday morning 
and they could be unpacking in their 
new labs by Monday afternoon.” 

The physical move follows several 
months of intricate planning, which 
began when university officials took 
stock of about 12,500 items belonging 
to the science departments and deter- 
mined which of those items would be 
moved and which would be recycled. 

Faculty and staff, including Kai Lee 
(pictured), a lab technician in the 
Department of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry, began packing in the 


spring. 


Transports Lacombe, a local company 
that specializes in commercial and 
industrial moves. 


pharmaceutical companies and the 
Cirque du Soleil, as well as l'Université 
du Québec 4 Montréal. 


Mondays to Fridays, between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., but movers will be avail- 
able to work evenings and weekends 
should they encounter delays, says 
Transports Lacombe spokesman Yves 
Marcil. 


that a truck will leave the Hall Building 
every 30 minutes. In total, he estimates 
that it will take about 215 truckloads to 
complete the move, meaning that by 
summer's end, the trucks will have trav- 
eled about 3,000 kilometres — roughly 
the distance between Montreal and 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 


‘Andrew Dobrowol 


The move itself will be handled by 


The firm has handled large moves for 


The bulk of the move will take place 


During peak times, Marcil estimates 
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eing relegated to the pages of history 
B has taken on a new meaning in 

Concordia University’s Department of 
History, thanks to the efforts of Professor 
Mary Vipond (left) and undergraduate stu- 
dent Alexandra Oliviera, each of whom has 
been instrumental in launching departmental 
newsletters, 

Vipond, whose previous publishing experi- 
ence has been in research papers and academ- 
ic articles, is editor of TimeLines, a quarterly newsletter for faculty members and alum- 
ni. Its inaugural edition included articles on new faculty members, a distinguished grad- 
uate and an update on faculty activities. 

Oliviera, president of Students of History at Concordia, the association representing 
the department's undergraduate students, is the founding editor of Acta Historiae, a 
monthly newsletter that debuted last November with department news, book reviews 
and essays, all written by students. 




















_/ elegates ponder the state 
of higher education 


ore than 140 people — faculty mem- 
bers and other interested parties — 
descended upon Concordia 


University to ponder the state of higher educa- 
tion in Canada during the 2003 Millennium 
University conference, held over two days in 
March. 

Participants debated many of the key issues 
facing Canadian universities today, including 
growing government influence, the incorpora- 
tion of new technologies and the balance 
between research and private interests. 
Highlights included a keynote address deliv- 
ered by Dr. Charles Tilly, a prominent historian and social scientist from Columbia 
University, and a cocktail reception hosted by Concordia Rector Dr. Frederick Lowy. 

The conference was the brainchild of Concordia graduate students Rocci Luppicini 
(pictured, right), president of the university’s Graduate Student Association and a PhD 
candidate in Educational Technology, and Abigail Colby Shorter (left), who is pursuing 
a Master’s degree in Public Policy and Public Administration. Leo Tavormina, an 
internship placement officer in the Department of Political Science, was instrumental in 
taking care of the conference logistics. 
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napshots 


The Faculty of Arts and Science's 
Spring Convocation ceremonies take 
place on June 12 at Place des Arts. 
More than 1,700 students are expected 
to receive degrees, diplomas or certifi- 
cates this year. Honourary degrees will 
be bestowed upon Sidney Altman, the 
Sterling Professor of Biology and 
Chemistry at Yale University, John 
Tyler Bonner, Professor Emeritus in 
the Department of Ecology and 
Evolutionary Biology at Princeton 
University, Eric Kandel, Professor of 
Physiology and Psychiatry at the 
Columbia University College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and Larry 
Swanson, the Milo, Don and Lucille 
Appleman Professor of Biological 
Sciences at the University of Southern 
California. Altman was a co-recipient 
of the 1989 Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
for his work in the discovery of cat- 
alytic RNA. Kandel was a co-recipient 
of the 2000 Nobel Prize for Medicine; 
his study of the nervous systems of sea 
slugs shed light on our understanding 
of the basic processes of learning and 
memory, and pinpointed many of the 
cellular processes that are the targets of 
psychoactive drugs. 


Congratulations to Lorna Roth 
(Communication Studies), who recent- 
ly received a prestigious Women of 
Distinction Award from the Montreal 
Women’s Y Foundation. Roth was 
honoured in the Education category, 
which recognizes the significant contri- 
butions of a woman in the field of 
teaching, professional training and 
development, community education or 
alternative teaching. Roth got her start 
teaching in Montreal elementary 
schools; today, she is an Associate 


Professor at Concordia and Chair of 
the university's Department of 
Communication Studies. 


Dozens of translators are expected to 
descend upon Concordia University on 
June 2 and 3 for a series of workshops 
on high-tech translation and localiza- 
tion. The fast-growing field of localiza- 
tion deals with the translation of 
words and messages for different soci- 
eties and often requires an awareness 
of cultural sensitivities. Much of this 
work involves translations for comput- 
er software and web sites. Concordia’s 
Departement d’Etudes frangaises is a 
pioneer in this new field of study, and 
offers a 15-credit Certificate in 
Localization. 


Majid Fotuhi, a 1983 Science College 
graduate, has written a book about 
protecting your brain against memory 
loss and Alzheimer's disease. The 
book, entitled The Memory Cure, is 
part of Fotuhi’s campaign to induce 
baby boomers to make positive lifestyle 
changes. 


Calvin Kalman (Physics) has been 
named senior executive editor of 
Academic Exchange Quarterly, an 
independent, peer-reviewed academic 
journal based in Stuyvesant Falls, N.Y. 
The journal is dedicated to the presen- 
tation of ideas, research methods and 
pedagogical theories that lead to effec- 
tive instruction and learning, regard- 
less of level or subject. Since its incep- 
tion in 1997, the journal has published 
articles from professors at more than 
500 colleges and universities in 26 
countries. It has a print circulation of 
26,000. 






‘ow do you measure Concordia 
University student Peter 
Schiefke’s immense love for 


Canada? You can start with 144 feet by 
72 feet. That’s the size of the giant 
Canadian flag that Schiefke managed to 
lay on the front lawn outside Ottawa’s 
Parliament Buildings last November to 
mark the start of Veterans’ Week cere- 










monies. 

The Canadian flag, believed to be the largest ever created, also contained messages from 
more than 110,000 students, representing 52 Canadian high schools, colleges and universities. 

“I wanted to get people thinking about our veterans and what they have done for 
Canada,” says Schiefke, a second-year Political Science student. “When you study politi- 
cal science and you learn about how people live in other parts of the world, it makes you 
realize how amazing life is in Canada.” 

The country’s veterans were so moved by the gesture that the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs Canada, The Honourable Dr. Rey Pagtakhan, presented Schiefke with a presti- 
gious Commendation in March — an honour normally reserved for military personnel. At 
23, Schiefke became the youngest person ever to receive such an honour. 











ash, workshops for 





budding sports journalists 


plans to provide $250,000 to Concordia University over the next seven years to 
levelop programs and scholarships for undergraduate students interested in pursu- 
ing careers in sports reporting or sports broadcasting. 

Under the plan, two scholarships of $3,500 each will be awarded each year to students in 
the Departments of Journalism and Communication Studies. Another $3,000 a year will be 
set aside to enable two students to spend two weeks at a Sportsnet affiliate as part of a men- 
torship program. The remaining funds will be used to put together a series of annual work- 
shops devoted to issues in sports journalism. 

These initiatives “send a pretty good signal to students that there are job possibilities in 
sports journalism,” says Mike Gasher, a former sports reporter who is now a Professor of 
Journalism at Concordia. “Sports is certainly one of the areas that readers and viewers are 
interested in. With so many sports specialty channels, opportunities for sports journalists 
are greater than ever before.” 

The donation is part of a commitment that parent company Rogers Communications Inc. 
agreed to when it purchased Sportsnet from CTV. 

Other schools participating in the program are Ryerson University, the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology and the British Columbia Institute of Technology. 


Re Sportsnet, one of the largest sports broadcasters in Canada, has unveiled 
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esearch money in the cards 


[ has been another productive year for research in the Humanities Research Council (SSHRC). The operating grants 














Faculty of Arts and Science, highlighted by the success of are used to cover general costs incurred in the course of con- 
three recently-hired science professors in securing major ducting research, including travel costs and salaries for 
infrastructure grants from the Canadian Foundation for research assistants. 
Innovation (CFI). Three senior professors have received major 
The three — Drs. Louis Cuccia and Yves grants in the past year. Marie-France Wagner 
Gélinas from the Department of Chemistry (Etudes frangaises) got $1.6 million over five 
and Biochemistry, and Dr. Emma Despland years to conduct research into French royal 
from the Department of Biology — are each visits in the 16th century. Bill Reimer 
receiving grants ranging from $185,000 to (Sociology and Anthropology) received $3 
$535,000, The money will enable them to million over four years to study the effects of 
purchase equipment and materials for their equipment and technology on Canada’s rural communities. 
— laboratories in the Loyola Science materials for their Sandra Weber (Education) is receiving 
‘omplex. a $237,000 over three years to examine the tech- 
Meanwhile, 46 professors have received laboratories. nological knowledge that pre-teen and 
new research grants from the Natural teenaged girls in Canada and Great Britain 
Sciences and Engineering Research Council acquire by playing computer games. 
(NSERC) and the Social Sciences and 
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grants to purchase 

























and another pair of Research Chairs 


r, Dmitry Korotkin (top right), a Professor in the Department of Mathematics and 
Dis and Dr. Robert Boushel (bottom right), a Professor in the Department of 

Exercise Science, have both been appointed as junior Concordia University Research 
Chairs, the Faculty of Arts and Science has announced. Both are considered leaders in their 
respective fields of research. 

Korotkin, who joined Concordia’s faculty in January of 2000, is a leading expert in the appli- 
cation of algebra-geometric methods to classical and quantum gravity. His research could poten- 
tially yield clues to the interaction that takes place in black holes, a mystery that has puzzled 
scientists for decades. Korotkin, a native of Russia, is a product of the distinguished St. 
Petersburg School of Mathematical Physics. He received his doctorate from the Steklov Institute 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences. 

Boushel, who grew up just blocks from Concordia’s Loyola Campus, studies the impact of 
exercise on cardiovascular and muscular systems. His latest research project is looking at how a 
regular exercise regimen may affect blood flow in diabetics. Scientists are anxious to learn 
whether moderate exercise can help in the battle against diabetes and other similar disorders. 
Boushel received a doctorate from Boston University in 1998 and pursued his studies at the 
Copenhagen Muscle Research Center. He joined Concordia in July of 2000. 

The Concordia University Research Chair program, now in its third year, is designed to rec- 
ognize distinguished Arts and Science researchers in several of the Faculty’s priority areas. 
Research chairs receive a stipend, a remission of three credits and additional research support. 

The Faculty has now appointed seven professors to senior research chairs and three to junior 
research chairs. Two faculty members — Andreas Arvanitogiannis (Psychology) and Adrian 
Iovita (Mathematics and Statistics) — have been appointed Canada Research Chairs. 














ale of the tapes 


Former profe: 


‘obody knows for certain what compelled Denis Diniacopoulos to 
\ | record BBC World News broadcasts on his shortwave radio 
almost every single evening for 17 years. 

The academics at Concordia University’s Centre for Broadcast Studies 
don’t seem too concerned with finding out, either. What matters most is 
that Diniacopoulos, a former Communication Studies Professor who 
passed away six years ago, has left Concordia with what is being described 
as a treasure trove of research. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation tapes, which cover the period 
between 1969 and 1986, are “not just an historical recording of events, but 
remarkable evidence about how journalism once was, and of how stories 
were once told,” says Greg Nielsen, a Professor of Sociology and Director 
of the Concordia Centre for Broadcast Studies. 

The BBC did not keep copies of its radio broadcasts during that period, 
making the Diniacopoulos collection the only one of its kind in the world. 

“If we had lost that reporting from our universities and research 
libraries, then the world would have been a more diminished place, not 
unlike losing a species from the planet,” says Nielsen. 

The Centre acquired the tapes three years ago, as part of a gift from the 
estate of Diniacopoulos’s mother, the late Olga Nicolas-Diniacopoulos. 
But before making the broadcasts available to researchers, the Centre 
needed to convert the 8,000 hours’ worth of tapes to compact discs in 
order to guarantee their longevity. 

Even with four dubbing machines operating at once, the conversion 
took an entire calendar year, wrapping up last October. Along the way, 
technicians needed to replay each of the tapes in their entirety. 

“Tt was a fascinating snapshot of history,” says Roger des Ormeaux, one 
of four technicians who worked on the project. “We got to live through 17 
years’ worth of world events in one year.” 

Although events such as the murder of Israeli athletes at the Munich 
Olympics, the assassination of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat and the 
tensions of the Cold War are well-documented, the BBC broadcasts will 
prove to be a useful research tool for those wanting to learn how a major 
cultural institution relayed events to a global audience, Nielsen says. 

He expects that the collection will attract student and faculty researchers 
from a broad range of disciplines, including Journalism, Communication 
Studies, History and Political Science. One student is already making use 
of the recordings as part of research into colonialism, while another is 
studying Britain’s perspective on strife in Northern Ireland. 

In addition to the tapes, Olga Nicolas-Diniacopoulos bequeathed the 
university money to establish scholarships and fellowships, some of which 
are earmarked for students wishing to use the tapes for their research. ® 


’s collection of BBC broadcasts 
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Getting at rt: Scheinberg on 
holiday in South America 


“Once I establish 
roots in a community, 
I’m the kind of person 

who doesn’t like to 
leave,” says History 

Professor Stephen 

Scheinberg, who 

is retiring after 
41 years at Concordia. 








idding adieu 


Fifteen professors head into retirement this spring 


Montreal was going to last. The Chicago native had just graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin when he traveled to the city with 
his new bride in 1962 to inquire about a teaching position. 

Forty-one years later, the visit is finally winding down. 

“Once I establish roots in a community, I’m the kind of person who 
doesn’t like to leave,” says Scheinberg, who is set to retire from Concordia 
University’s Department of History this spring. 

“Tl miss my students, the classrooms and the social interaction with 
people. But sometimes in life you have to go on to different things.” 

These have been bittersweet times for many at Concordia this semester, 
as 15 long-tenured faculty members are winding up their careers. Another 
10 have announced plans to retire in the next two years, which will bring 
to 256 the number of professors who will have left the Faculty of Arts and 
Science since 1997 — an astounding number for a Faculty that, at its peak, 
had 462 professors in its employ. 

To make up for the shortfall, the Faculty has hired 154 tenure-track pro- 
fessors in the past six years, including 28 who will join the university this 
summer. There are plans to hire another 50 to 75 in the next three years, 
in what will likely go down as the single biggest faculty renewal in 
Concordia’s history. 

The departing professors are walking away with mixed feelings — excite- 
ment over the prospect of having free time but uneasiness about leaving 
behind dear colleagues and familiar routines. 

“I’m going to miss the students a great deal. Spending time with them 
has been very enriching,” says Mair Verthuy, a fixture in Concordia’s 
Département d’Etudes francaises since 1966. “But when it’s time to go, 
you go.” 

Most of the retiring professors say that their free time will afford them 
opportunities to continue their writing and research in a more relaxed 
mode. Some, like Psychology Professor Alex Schwartzman, plan to stay 
active on campus with token teaching loads and research projects. Others 
plan to do extensive traveling, like Scheinberg, who got a head start last 
winter when he and his wife embarked on a cruise around South 
America's Cape Horn. The Scheinbergs also plan to spend considerable 
time in Ottawa and Toronto, visiting with their grandchildren. 

Here are the dozen other professors set to retire this summer: Anastasios 
Anastasopoulos (Economics), Gilles Charpentier (Etudes frangaises), David 
Cheeke (Physics), Stanley French (Philosophy), Narinder Kapoor (Biology), 
Arthur Kroker (Political Science), Gaston Laurion (Etudes francaises), Guy 
LeCavalier (Sociology and Anthropology), Balbir Sahni (Economics), 
Herfried Scheer (Classics, Modern Languages and Linguistics), Alex Sharma 
(Education) and Franziska Shlosser (History). 


S tephen Scheinberg says he didn’t know how long his first visit to 








n achievement of note 


History students band together to raise money 
for memorial fellowship 


make a difference in Concordia University’s academic landscape. 
It turns out that a keyboard and a dash of musical talent will do 
just fine. 

Just ask Edwin Brownell and a small group of fellow History students, 
who spent the past four years hosting benefit concerts at a downtown 
Montreal bar in an effort to raise money for a graduate fellowship to hon- 
our History student Keith Lowther, who passed away in 1997 from com- 
plications related to AIDS. 

The fundraisers, graduate students and alumni from the Department of 
History, reached their $10,000 goal last November, following six concerts. 
The money will enable Concordia to award an annual $500 fellowship to 
a student entering one of the Department of History’s Master’s or doctor- 
al programs. 

Raising the money “has been one of the biggest accomplishments in my 
life,” says Brownell, a keyboardist and frontman for local rock group 
Edwin and the Bedouins. 

“It’s given me a lot of satisfaction and it shows that anyone can make a 
difference.” 

“It was pretty phenomenal,” adds fellow fundraiser Melanie Fisbane. “It 
was one of the best things that I accomplished at Concordia.” 

In addition to offering the Department of History a new way to attract 
and reward top students, the fellowship will help memorialize the life of 
Lowther, who passed away just a few months shy of earning a PhD in 
History. During his tenure at the university, Lowther left an indelible mark 
on his department and his fellow students, says History Professor 
Rosemarie Schade. He was extremely active in campus politics and was 
instrumental in launching the popular History in the Making graduate 
conference. 

“He was an amazing person, the type who wanted to serve on every 
committee at the university,” says Schade. 

Amazingly, none of the students involved in putting together the benefit 
concerts had ever met Lowther — a further testament to the impact he had 
made on Concordia. 

“It’s a comment on Keith’s work and on his influence within the univer- 
sity that we, who had never met him, were inspired to do this in his 
name,” says Brownell. 

The fundraising efforts have left an impression on Lowther’s parents, 
George and Gwyn, who traveled to Montreal from their home in Trenton, 
Ont. for three of the concerts. 

“These kids worked so hard to raise this money and yet they had never 
met Keith,” Gwyn Lowther said in a telephone interview. “It’s been one 
of the nicest surprises of my life.” @ 


Y= don’t need a large bank account or a bulging stock portfolio to 
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the lastige) 





Walsh 


(continued from page 3) 


Instead, Forensic Technology has become the most intrigu- 
ing chapter in a long saga of entrepreneurship authored by a 
man who has never taken a single business course. He found- 
ed his business empire in 1969, when he left a secure job as a 
Domtar plant manager to launch Walsh Process Control 
Ltd., a small company that offered repair services for indus- 
trial plants. Next came Walsh Automation, a technical-serv- 
ice company that helped manufacturers improve the efficien- 
cy of their plants through the use of automated technologies. 
Walsh eventually sold those businesses in order to devote all 
of his energies to Forensic Technology. 

“Looking back, I probably made all of the mistakes that 
one could make,” he says. “But I always felt that being out in 
the field was the best way to learn how things work. And 
that's how I have found most of my opportunities.” 


¢Oscar winner 
e (continued from page 7) 
° 


2 fact, making movies in Canada has been a hallmark of 

© Carmody’s career almost from the outset, and is what he says 
® has enabled him to produce movies at a lower cost than most 
® of his American-based rivals. 

e “It was hard at first to convince the directors to come to 
: Canada,” he says, “but it’s become progressively easier over 
* the years as they have become more comfortable with the 

e level of talent and expertise. The crews in this country are 
$ tremendous, and the acting pool is astonishingly under- 

* used.” 

e Over the course of his career, Carmody, a dual Canadian- 
$ US. citizen, is estimated to have brought an estimated $500- 
¢ million US of film production to Canada. That milestone 

: was marked two years ago with a celebration in Carmody’s 

$ honour, where the City of Toronto and the governments of 


Coeccccccccccccccceseossceoseecee ee cove (taro and Canada established a scholarship in his name at 


Wave (continued from page 4) 


“Tt’s for people who welcome the challenge of uncertainty,” 
says Elman. “Sometimes it’s scary, but in general we like the 
challenge of not knowing what's going to happen next.” 

And the partners, all under 30, have never shied away from 
asking for advice, which makes up for their lack of formal 
business training. Almost immediately after incorporating 
their company, they established a board of advisers, whom 
they turn to for help with their business-related issues. 

“Pubic relations, customer relations and networking are 
things that we knew we would have to do,” says Lipes, “so it 
was important that we felt confident in our abilities.” @ 


Proteus (continued from page 5) 


Despite their success, they face fierce competition from 
large firms and freelancers. For Proteus, that has translated 
into round-the-clock availability. For three years, the couple 
refused to vacation at the same time so that they would not 
miss a call from a client and forever lose an account. 

They feel somewhat more established these days — and 
have even been to known to travel together, leaving their 
employees behind to man the fort. 

“And now,” Alan Vickers says, “if the phone doesn’t ring 
for a day or two, we say ‘Wow, peace and quiet.’” 


$ the Canadian Film Centre. [) 
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